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value for the text which was long unappreciated, you 
will want to know more about the Renaissance and the 
paramount position of the Classics in those golden days . 
The perfection of his lyrics and the power of his epigram 
should inspire one to a special study of these branches 
of literature. The history of epigram has long engaged 
me and I have found so much profit and entertainment 
in working out its technique that I can commend such 
research to others. 

'Well', my reader may say, 'all this may be delightful 
and adequately rewarding in the case of a poet, but how 
about a writer of prose?' Here, naturally, the teach- 
er's studies and annotations would be somewhat differ- 
ent, but surely not much less interesting. Even some- 
what arid paragraphs of Caesar could be made more 
alive to a class by reading parallels from the military 
literature of the present War, such as The Classical 
Weekly has preferred repeatedly. And that the 
searcher for a prose author may find just as valuable 
prizes as he who is collecting for the illustration of 
poems, I can perhaps indicate by associating with 
Lincoln's immortal utterance about fooling the people 
(if indeed it is his) this striking approximation from 
Pliny's Panegyric 62: melius omnibus quam singulis 
creditur. Singuli enim decipere et decipi possunt: 
nemo omnes, neminem omnes fefellerunt. To be sure, 
Old Abe achieved a better epigram, but finding that 
Latin gave me as much satisfaction as the discovery of 
any of the poems which I have connected above with 
the compositions of Catullus. 

Finally, may I suggest that Latin Clubs and study- 
groups that may be at a loss to know just what to 
undertake might pursue selected reading in various 
modern literatures in association with the study of a 
Latin or a Greek author and pool their findings for the 
pleasure and profit of all at their periodic meetings? 
Walton Brooks McDaniel. 
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Socrates: The Man and His Mission. By R. Nicol 
Cross. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company (1916). Pages x+ 344. $1.00. 

In the Preface, the author states that the present 
work was undertaken as the result of a profound per- 
sonal reverence for the saint and sage of Athens; that 
it records the impression made on him by the ancient 
authorities; that it was written to allure the average 
cultured reader to hold company for a little with one 
of the most elect spirits and leaders of all time. Accord- 
ingly, material contemporary with Socrates has been 
admitted into the book in order to give the necessary 
background of light and shade for the appreciation of 
his character and work. 

The book begins with a brief Introduction. This is 
followed by a chapter on the boyhood and education of 
Socrates, one on his manhood, one each on his domestic 
life and his public life, four chapters on his teaching, 
and one chapter on his religion; the final chapters deal 



with the Clouds of Aristophanes, the causes of the 
trial of Socrates, the trial itself, the last scenes, and a 
tribute to Socrates. An Index sums up the volume. 

As sources for our knowledge of Socrates, the author 
mentions oral tradition, the writings of Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Clouds of Aristophanes; he 
reminds the reader that he must fall back largely on his 
own judgment in using the extant material. The 
author's statement that Diogenes Laertius and the 
other later authorities "must be used only on insignifi- 
cant points" should, we think, be altered to 'should be 
used sparingly on any point where corroboration is 
lacking'. 

A few vivid paragraphs set before us the Athens of 
Pericles, a contemporary home, such as that of Sophro- 
niscus, the appointments, the worship and the work of 
that home, the early education in which Socrates 
would be taught expression, music and gymnastic, and 
the more advanced education, including rhetoric, ethics, 
and science. Just how Socrates obtained the learning 
he seemed to have in these advanced subjects does not 
appear, since he was early apprenticed to his father to 
master the sculptor's trade. Socrates passed through 
the soul-refining process of meditation on the great 
problems, being and becoming, and of man, his power 
to move and think and create. He received, in these 
years, the baptism of fire which the gods confer upon 
worthy mortals. Thales, and the rest, had wrestled 
with the problem of be-all and world-all. Fundamental 
substance, the nature of ultimate reality, occupied the 
minds of many of the sages. That water, air, fire, earth, 
any of them by itself, or all combined, with love and 
hate thrown in, could account for the world was doubt- 
less folly to Socrates. The author here (page 30) 
speaks most tersely: "Atoms and motion account for 
atoms and motion and nothing else!" 

The principles emanating from this stressful period of 
Socrates's experience were: (1) the knowledge of our 
own ignorance; (2) the conviction that the quest for 
true knowledge must be pursued through knowledge of 
oneself. Hence it is that Socrates was no mere individ- 
ual but was a movement personified. He was to 
philosophy what Isaiah was to the Hebrew religion; 
what, afterwards, Michaelangelo was to art; what 
Milton was to literature. 

As a man, Socrates was ugly in appearance, but his 
uncouth features, protruding eyes and snub nose must 
have ceased to excite mirth, or even to have been noticed 
at all to his disadvantage when once Socrates engaged 
an individual or a group of men in conversation. The 
light of his soul must have gleamed the more brightly 
in his glaring eyes, and his rough features all must have 
been instinct with the life within. For Socrates's life 
was a mission, not a trade. He saw no real nobility in 
wealth or birth. He lived a simple life. He was not 
too clean, wore mean clothes, was abstemious, but not 
ascetic; through reason he rose above the sphere of 
sense and appetite to the sphere of untrammelled 
thought and reflection. 
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In the discussion of Socrates's domestic life, the 
author has brought together some interesting data as to 
Socrates's probable earthly possessions from the income 
of which he might maintain himself, his wife, and three 
children. The conclusion is that he was poor. Some 
facts are recorded and some estimates made about the 
cost of living and the price of labor in ancient Athens. 
The most moderate person, Mr. Cross concludes, 
required for food alone one and one-quarter obols (about 
four cents) daily, which for the year amounts to about 
$14.50. The annual outlay for food for a family of 
four would thus be about $58. To meet this would 
require, "at the rate of twelve per cent, a capital of 144 
pounds sterling for food alone". This capital, in 
American money, amounts approximately to $700'. 

With respect to Zantippe, the author concludes that 
she was the only wife of Socrates, that she belonged to 
the respected class of women, but that the position of 
women in Athens was such that a wife could scarcely 
be the intellectual equal or companion of her husband. 
This inferiority of women in Greece, however, was, in 
actual practice, in married life, largely effaced, so that a 
wife had some rights, was not a mere chattel, and under 
certain circumstances could be released from an 
undesirable husband. The story goes, as the author 
relates, that, when asked his advice whether a man 
ought to marry, Socrates replied, 'In either case, yovr 
will repent it'. Socrates was proverbially good and 
kind in his home, humble as it was. 

In discussing Socrates's public life, the author con- 
siders him as a friend, and as a citizen, and treats of 
his mission. His love for the city made the great sage 
draw about him a circle of friends. For him friendship 
was the daughter of Heavenly Love, was divine, and 
could not be shared or experienced by degenerate souls. 
In this phase of it, friendship is the bond between good 
citizens for the benefit of all. Furthermore, for him 
friendship was the affinity of souls in whom the body 
and its appetites are subordinated. In this phase of 
friendship, Socrates was a reformer in Athens. Unnat- 
ural affection was absolutely renounced by him and had 
no place in his scheme of friendship. 

He saw friendship as a pure ideal of mutual coopera- 
tion in pursuit of the soul's highest goals, and of such 
a character were the friendships of his life. 

The soul, then, is the real man. To love the body is 
to love not the real man but his property. If Plato in 
his Symposium, 211, is giving Socrates's thought, love, 
for the master, was a highly metaphysical concept, the 
concept of absolute beauty, arrived at by using the 
beauties of earth as steps upon which one mounts 
upward, going from one or two fair forms to -all fair 
forms, from fair forms to fair practices, from fair 
practices to fair notions, until one arrives at the notion 
of absolute beauty and thus knows real beauty in its 
essence. Much difference of opinion has been expressed 



*Mr. Cross (67) concludes that pay varied from five obols to two 
drachmas (i. e. from fifteen to thirty-six cents) per day. The 
salary paid by the State to soldiers for time spent in military 
manoeuvers was at the rate of three obols per day. 



on the subject of this progressive development of the 
idea of beauty, and of one's ultimate desire for it. Two 
things at this point must be kept in mind. Theoreti- 
cally, the mind may advance from the lower forms of 
beauty to the higher and construct an intellectual ideal 
of the form and fashion of that grace, while practically, 
at the same period in which the intellectual ideal is 
being formed, the baser and more sensuous phenomena 
of love are being chosen and cherished. It is not safe to 
say how far this diremption of the human soul may pro- 
ceed before one or the other of these two opposites 
breaks down and the soul recrystallizes homogeneously. 
But the break-down is sure to come. And experience 
seems to point to the inability of a mere ideal, however 
purely and absolutely conceived, alone to make itself 
an object of the heart's desires. In other words, self- 
indulgence and incontinence, if not eradicated inde- 
pendently of, or perhaps with the aid of, the intellectual 
ideal, will overshadow the ideal, will take full possession 
of the soul and ultimately dim if not extinguish the ideal 
itself. It is apparent that Socrates saw this, since in 
his own conduct he abstemiously, almost ascetically, 
sacrificed bodily comfort and enjoyment to the great 
ideal which he had conceived. It seems apparent, 
then, that Socrates taught, theoretically, the progres- 
sive development of the ideal of the beautiful, and that 
in his own life he had consciously subordinated his 
bodily comfort and convenience to the realizing of that 
ideal, and that he had succeeded. He then could teach 
and claim, with perfect consistency, that virtue is 
knowledge — knowledge conceived by the intellect and 
brought forth in experience. 

The author next reviews Socrates's teaching on work, 
in which the great master shows the honorableness of all 
work which is useful and needful. Idleness is a dis- 
grace. 

The principle, 'excel friends in kindness and foes in 
hostility', is found difficult to reconcile with Socrates's 
known attitude toward his enemies. Hence, a certain 
amount of discredit attaches to the account of Xeno- 
phon (Memorabilia 2. 6. 35) which states that Socrates 
held to the principle of hostility to one's enemies; and 
it. appears quite certain that he practised and, at least 
in his later life, taught that 'neither injury nor retalia- 
tion, nor warding off evil by evil is ever right' (Crito 49), 
and that 'No evil can happen to a good man in life or 
in death' (Apology 41). 

In his ethics, Socrates made use of the method of 
definition; indeed, this, Aristotle says, was first done 
by Socrates. The universals which the great teacher 
taught men to recognize were by Plato elevated to the 
rank of independent things, intellectual realities. On 
the subject, 'knowledge is virtue', Socrates merges two 
concepts, of which the one is chiefly intellectual, the 
other chiefly practical. And it is evident that, for 
Socrates, knowledge on the conceptual side is purely 
intellectual, but knowledge is also empirical ; and again, 
virtue is pragmatic, but there could be no real virtue 
without a high ideal, which is intellectually conceived. 
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With this view of the matter, the much mooted proposi- 
tion that knowledge is virtue loses much of its difficulty. 
All difficulty vanishes if we take these words, 'knowl- 
edge is virtue', as a 'universal', a concept, a definition, 
and let the proposition rest there. It is even further 
true that, while intellectual vision conditions right 
conduct, conduct, i. e. character, quite largely deter- 
mines intellectual vision. The author makes much of 
conscious and unconscious wrong-doing (192-194). 
There is, we think, some irrelevancy in the reasoning. 
The lady who in song deliberately flats a tone knows 
more music than the one who does not know when she 
flats a tone. Agreed. The civilized man of ordinary 
good character commits more offences against the moral 
law than does the cannibal. Agreed. But the illus- 
tration of the pharisee is not so happy. The publican 
was justified because he realized he was a sinner and 
implored mercy. But the pharisee is unjustified not 
because he "does not know that he is a pharisee" (so 
the author), but because he does know that he is a 
pharisee, and prides himself on that fact, and therefore 
feels that he has no need to implore fprgiveness. And 
we are not all ready to admit "that voluntary wrong- 
doing is a mark of a higher morality than involuntary". 
What we might admit is that the power to do wrong 
voluntarily marks a higher stage of moral progress than 
the doing of wrong without knowing it. The lady who 
deliberately flats is either giving an exhibition of her 
musical skill or is a fool. The man who deliberately 
offends the moral law cannot be considered as making 
a spectacular display of his moral prowess and must be 
considered a fool. No cannibal can be a fool in this 
sense. We submit that what Socrates taught about 
ethics is summed up in this, that knowledge of how to 
live, and living according to that knowledge, is virtue. 

Pleasure, beauty, honor, science — none of these is the 
summum bonum of life, none is happiness. True hap- 
piness, for Socrates and for anyone, for that matter, 
consists in the life of well-doing, in which the life and 
happiness of others are involved. Of this ultimate good 
the wise man alone can perfectly judge. 

The orderly world, for Socrates, is the product of 
design (Memorabilia 1.4.9). In this view, Socrates is 
at one with all true idealism, and with revealed religion. 
The God-head is omniscient, omnipresent, benevolent, 
and righteous. The most righteous man is most like 
to the God-head (212-213). Although the Greeks of 
Socrates's day were polytheists, and Socrates, as reported 
by* Xenophon and Aristotle, makes use of the singular 
'god' and the plural 'gods' quite indifferently, yet the 
author finds that Socrates had "a marked leaning to a 
view of the universe akin to Monotheism". But the 
author rightly concludes that nothing like a uniform 
distinction is made by Socrates and that such a dis- 
tinction would be of minor importance in his teaching. 
Socrates viewed piety expressed in sacrifice, prayer and 
obedience as a means of manifesting gratitude, and held 
that such piety culminates in hope for the greatest 
blessings from the gods (Memorabilia 4.3.17). 



'Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods, who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the 
outward and the inward man be one. May I judge the 
wise to be the wealthy, and may I have such wealth as 
only the wise could bear and carry'. 

So prayed Socrates (Phaedrus 277 B,C). Herecog- 
nized the propriety of religious observance. He recog- 
nized the value of the assistance of the gods in attaining 
good and avoiding evil. Religious experience, as well 
as keen dialectic, belongs to the vital forces we know as 
Socrates. Here we encounter the medium through 
which Socrates made contact with the God-head, the 
'voice'. The author finds that this phenomenon was 
not a sudden heightening of any natural power or 
instinct, but that it was an "intervention on the part of 
deity through the medium of some sort of spirit or 
divine sign"; that Socrates placed the highest confi- 
dence in its warnings; and that it was not the voice 
of conscience (Republic 496 C; Memorabilia 4.3.12). 
To say that this experience of Socrates came to full 
consciousness through the doorway of the subliminal 
self is not greatly illuminating. Probably all our 
experiences in thought do the same. The soul par- 
takes of the divine; intelligence, memory, and fore- 
sight resemble the divine. Death itself, though 
unknown and untried, may be a great gain. But be 
that as it may, no evil can happen to a good man either 
in life or after death. 

'And now it is time to go, I to die, you to live; but 
which of us goes to the better lot is hidden from all 
but God'. 

So Socrates. A more exalted faith is hard to find. 

The chapter on the Clouds of Aristophanes concludes 
thus: 

<The Clouds> shows us the sort of opinions and judg- 
ments which were current about Socrates, and the sort 
of feeling with which he was regarded in unenlightened 
circles. It is a first-rate authority not on Socrates but 
on the Athenians, and contributes more vividly than 
any other book, even the "Apology", to our knowledge 
of the state of mind in Athens to which the great teacher 
fell a victim. 

Concerning the causes for Socrates's trial, the author 
finds that speculation about the heavens had become 
identified in the minds of the people with religious 
scepticism, owing to the materialism of contemporary 
philosophers. Another cause of his trial was the hatred 
he engendered in the minds of men by the severe cross- 
examination .to which he subjected them. The fact 
that Socrates was known to have had conversations 
with Aspasia, the brilliant but flagrant paramour of 
Pericles, reacted against him. But his political views 
even more, perhaps, made Socrates a suspected charac- 
ter. Democracy replaced the oligarchy of the Thirty in 
403 B. C, and Socrates's criticism of democracy, for 
example in showing the futility of appointing state 
leaders by lot, brought him directly in disfavor with 
the demos of Athens. 

Of the trial, the author gives a vivid account from the 
records of Xenophon and Plato, noting the likenesses 
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and the differences of their presentations, and quoting 
quite at length from the latter. 

Undoubtedly the aim of the author, to stimulate 
interest in the character, the aims, and the mission of 
the most striking figure of ancient philosophy — has been 
realized in this interesting and sincere study of Socrates. 
Washington and Jefferson „ r> t-> 

College. Robert B. English. 



AN 'AWKWARD SQUAD' IN B. C. 550 

Xenophon, Cyropaedia n. 2.6-10 

At a banquet given by Cyrus one of his captains tells 
this story: 

"When you had given us instructions how to arrange 
our lines and dismissed us with the order that each one 
should teach his company what we had learned from 
you, I did just as the others and went to drill a platoon. 
I ordered the lieutenant to stand at the head of the line 
and a certain young man behind him, and the others 
where I thought each one ought to stand. Then I took 
my position in front facing the platoon and at the proper 
time gave the order to advance. And this fellow, the 
young man, did advance; he marched off before his 
lieutenant did. When I saw this, I said, 'Man, what 
are you doing?', and he replied 'I am advancing accord- 
ing to orders'. And then I said, 'I didn't give the order 
to you alone, but to all' . When he heard this, he turned 
around to his comrades and said, 'Don't you hear him 
scold? He wants everybody to advance'. And then 
all the men ran past their lieutenant towards me. 

But when the lieutenant made them go back, they 
were impatient and said, 'Whose orders are we to obey? 
One tells us to advance and the other tells us not to'. 
Still, I did not let that vex me, but had them take their 
first position again and said that no one in the rear 
should move until the man in front of him advanced, 
and that everybody should be careful to do just this 
one thing: follow the man in front. 

But, when a messenger came to me who was going to 
Persia and asked me to give him the letter I had written 
to my family, I told the lieutenant to run and get it 
because he knew where I had put it. And so he ran 
off, but our young man, though he was carrying his 
breastplate and sword, followed the lieutenant, and 
when they saw him the whole platoon ran along. And 
after a while they all came back with the letter. And 
that's the conscientious way my platoon obeys your 
orders". 

Then naturally everybody laughed about the military 
escort of the letter. 
Lafayette College. T. A. BuENGER. 



MILITARY PARALLELS 

To one who reads his Classics at all extensively the 
happenings of the present World War suggest many a 
new connection, such as the recognition of Daedalus 
and Icarus as pioneer aviators. 

Modern engines of war are so different from the 
ancient that it is difficult to find Latin phrases to express 
their action. The phenomena incident to the discharge 
of cannon, however, are distinctly suggested by Ovid, 
Fasti, 1. 571 ff . There, in the description of the battle 
between Hercules and Cacus, the latter is represented 
as having recourse to belching fire: 

Quis ubi nil agitur, patrias male fortis ad artes 

confugit, etflammas ore sonante vomit. 
Quas quotiens proflat, spirare Typhoea credas 
et rapidum Aetnaeo fulgur ab igne iaci. 



In The Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow uses 
very similar language in describing the volley fired by 
the colonist soldiers into the Indian ranks, some effort 
evidently being made to portray the effect as seen from 
the Indian standpoint: 
Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud came 

the lightning, 
Out of the lightning thunder; and death unseen ran 

before it. 

The gracious work of women in the Red Cross organi- 
zation is faintly foreshadowed in the action of the noble 
and high spirited Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, who, 
breaking through the restrictions placed by convention 
about the Roman matron, personally ministered to the 
needs of the poor and sick among the soldiers under her 
husband's command. In regard to this Tacitus says, 
Annales 1.69: 

Sed femina ingens animi munia ducis per eos dies 
induit, militibusque, ut quis inops aut saucius, vestem 
et fomenta dilargita est. Tradit C. Plinius, Germani- 
corum bellorum scriptor, stetisse apud principium 
pontis, laudes et grates reversis legionibus habentem. 

It was during her husband's absence that Agrippina 
rose to the occasion and undertook the relief work here 
referred to; and we are rather sorry to have Tacitus 
add that these and other actions of Agrippina excited 
the jealous alarm of the Emperor Tiberius, who sus- 
pected that she was attempting to win the support of 
the soldiers for Germanicus against himself. 

There is another interesting reference to relief work, 
in Annales 4.63, in the story of the time when the great 
amphitheater at Fidenae fell, killing or injuring 40,000 
persons, according to Tacitus: 

Ceterum sub recentem cladem patuere procerum 
domus, fomenta et medici passim praebiti, fuitque urbs 
per illos dies quaniquam maesta facie veterum institutis 
similis, qui magna post proelia saucios largitione et 
cura sustentabant. 

The 'slacker', too, was in evidence in ancient times. 
Valerius Maximus 6.3.3 tells of an individual who cut 
off the fingers of his left hand in order to escape military 
service, and narrates the condign punishment meted 
out to him: 

Ne in C. quidem Vettieno, qui sinistrae manus digitos, 
ne bello Italico militaret, absciderat, severitas senatus 
cessavit. Publicatis enim bonis eius, ipsum aeternis 
vinclis puniendum censuit, effecitque ut, quern honeste 
spiritum profundere in acie noluerat, turpiter in catenis 
consumeret. 

A similar story is told by Suetonius Aug. 24, of a 
father who had his sons' thumbs cut off to save them 
from draft: 

Equitem Romanum, quod duobus finis adulescenti- 
bus causa detrectandi sacramenti pollices amputasset, 
ipsum bonaque <Augustus> subiecit hastae. 

The punishment in this case was not exacted to the 
full ; instead of being enslaved, the father had to submit 
to a mild form of banishment. 
Lafayette College. T. A. BuENGER. 
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Aberdeen University Review — June, Our Schools and the Work 
that Lies Before Them, H. Craik; Translations from the 
Greek Anthology, F. G. M-; Latin Version (Killed in Action, 
by R. C. L.), W. B. A. 

Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres — Dec, 1016, Djemfla, 
Colonie Militaire de Nerva [inscriptional], R. Cagnat; ficoles 
Frangaises d'Athenes et de Rome en 1015-1016. 

Archivum Romanicum — April-June, Geschichte der Indogerman- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft, 2 Teil, I Band: Griechisch, 
A. Thumb, Italisch, A. Walde, Vulgarlateinisch, K. von 
Ettmayer, Keltisch, R. Thurneysen (C. Juret). 



